ACCOMPANYING  REV.  C.  A.  GOODRICH'S 

OUTLINES  OF 

MODERN  GEOGRAPHY; 


1.  Map  of  the  World. 

2.  Map  of  the  United  States. 

3.  Map  of  New-England. 

4.  Map  of  the  British  Isles. 

5.  Map  of  Europe. 

6.  Map  of  Asia. 
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 "  "*  mSTRICT  OF  CONNECTICUT  ss  independence  of  the  Unitt»d  State- 

proprietor,  in  the  words  fojlo^ng  fo  ^tUs  accomp  ^  g^^  ^^^^^    ^  ^-.^J^Ve  fomes  of  maps,  charJs,  and  books,  to 

fheVorld.    2.  Map  of  the  Un.tcd  S  ates.  _  3^  Map  o^        encouragement  of  learning,  by  ^^'^^  "f  „  A^^  supplementary  to  an  act 

Congress  of  the  United  States,  entitled     ^n  Act  tl,erein  mentioned     and  also  to  ^YJ  'kf  to  the  author   and  proprietors  of  such 

the  futhors  and  proprietors  «f  ^^^^^^^'i- tSr^^^^  securing  the  copies  of  maps,  charts        books  to  ^he  autrior  F  .^1^  .^^ 

other  prints."  A  true  copy  of  ^^^^^^^^^^^f'^l^^^^  of  the  District  of  C%feftcut. 


WORKS  FOR 


EDUCATION 


I.  Outlines  of  Modem  Geogra- 

phy,  on  a  uewplan^  carefully  adapted  to  Youth,  tvith  numer- 
ous engravings  of  Cities,  J\Ianners,  Costumes,  and  Curiosi- 
ties ;  accompanied  by  Atlasses.  By  Rev.  C.  A.  Goodrich. 
Eighth  Edition.  Price,  with  small  Atlas,  only  seventy- 
five  CENTS  ;  and  with  the  large  Atlas,  but  one  dollar 

TWELVE  AND  A  HALF  CENTB. 

03^  This  work  is  recommended  for  neatness,  cheapness,  and 
adaption  to  youth  ;  and  as  calculated  to  save  time  and  labour 
both  to  teacher  and  pupil,  and  to  make  thorough  Geographers. 
{See  last  page  of  the  cooer.) 

The  following  notices  are  extracted  from  various  sources. 

**Mr.  Goodrich  is  before  the  public  as  the  author  of  a  History  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  which  has  met  with  the  particular  approbation  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  teachers,  and  has,  we  suspect,  a  larger  circulation  than  any  historical 
work  in  the  United  States.  Tlie  same  excellencies  of  style,  selection,  and 
arrangement,  which  characterized  that  work,  seem  to  mark  the  work  before 

us.  The  style  is  indeed  more  simple,  as  it  is  adressed  to  juvenile  capacities; 

but  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  natural  and  elegant;  the  choice  of  geographi- 
cal facts  is  exceedingly  judicious,  and  the  arrangement  of  them  clear  and  phi- 
losophical."— New  fork  Spectator. 

"The  great  and  governing  object  with  this  author  is  to  present  the  materials 
in  a  manner  best  calculated  to  facilitate  acquirement,  and  render  durable  the 
impression.  To  accomplish  this,  he  has  made  an  appeal  to  the  sight  rather 
than  to  any  abstract  process  of  the  mind.  So  far  as  is  practicable,  every  fact 
is  rendered  sensible,  we  had  almost  said  tangible,  by  means  of  plates,  maps, 
tables,  &c.  and  the  scholar  is  almost  enabled  to  travel  over  the  countries,  and 
witness  for  himself  the  multitude  of  objects  described.  Persons  who  have  the 
least  knowledge  of  intellectual  philosophy,  and  of  the  operations  of  the  mind, 
will  be  ready  to  admit  the  value  of  this  mode  of  instruction.  Indeed,  its  im- 
portance is  now  so  generally  appreciated,  that  no  judicious  teacher  would  un- 
dertake to  communicate  a  knowledge  of  geography  in  any  other  way,  than  by 
the  use  of  maps,  charts,  and  diagrams. 

"Mr.  Goodrich  has  adopted  x^Ialte  Brun's  fifth  division  of  the  earth,  under 
the  title  of  Oceanica,  which  is  worthy  of  being  noted  as  an  improvement. — 
He  has  placed  the  great  outlines  of  the  subject  in  large  type  for  beginners, 
and  given  particulars  in  smaller  type  to  be  learned  afterwards. 

"This  will  save  the  embarrassment  and  loss  of  time  which  is  the  result  of 
passing  from  a  small  to  a  larger  book,  the  two  being  written  by  different  au- 
thors, in  different  styles,  and  on  different  systems ;  and  must  consequently 
bring  forward  the  pupil  in  a  manner  far  more  agreeable  to  him,  than  by  any 
attempt  to  grasp  the  whole  subject  at  onoe." — American  Traveller. 

"The  first  edition  of  this  school  book,  of  which  only  a  few  copies,  as  speci- 
mens, were  published,  appeared  some  months  since. 

"It  seems  to  have  received  the  particular  approbation  of  our  most  eminent 
teachers,  and  a  new  edition,  carefully  corrected  and  improved  by  the  sugges- 
tions of  persons  experienced  in  teaching,  is  now  in  press.  We  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  the  work,  as  it  will  soon  be  published,  and  hesitate  not  to 
express  a  decided  opinion  as  to  its  merits.  It  is,  we  think,  one  of  the  most 
elegant  and  well  adapted  books  for  education  that  has  been  given  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  author  has  made  himself  known  by  several  books  for  youth,  particu- 
larly the  History  of  the  United  States,  as  master  of  that  brief  yet  simple  and 
lively  gtylB  of  writing,  which  is  the  proper  vebicls  of  instruction  for  youth ; 


and  on  the  work  before  us  he  seems  to  have  bestowed  hli  most  luecMsftil 
forts.  We  know  the  opinion  of  several  intelligent  teachers  on  this  subject, 
and  it  corresponds  with  our  own,  that  this  book  will  abridge  for  the  teacher  one 
half  of  the  labor  of  instruction,  while  the  task  of  the  pupil  will  be  lightened 
in  the  same  degree.  At  the  same  time  the  fulness  of  the  work  as  to  matter, 
and  the  method  of  review  introduced  in  this  edition,  (which  has  been  tried 
with  surprising  success  in  one  of  our  most  valuable  seminaries,)  cannot  fail  to 
make  thorough  scholars." — Hartford  Times. 

"We  have  run  through  this  volume,  not  with  all  the  minuteness  which  we 
could  wish,  but  yet  with  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  it  is  a  work  of  real  merit, 
and  deserves  to  be  classed  among  the  best  of  our  school  geographies." — Re- 
corder and  Telegraph. 

"Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  make  this  little  Tolume  striking  and  at- 
tractive to  children  ;  in  the  arrangement  of  the  matter,  so  far  as  regards  the 
objects  of  instruction,  there  are  some  points  of  superiority  over  the  work  of 
Mr.  Woodbridge.  The  uncommon  neatness  of  this  book  is  highly  creditable 
to  those  at  whose  expense  it  is  published,  and  will  contribute  to  make  it  a  fa- 
vorite with  children." — Amer.  Journal  of  Education. 

As  the  work  is  calculated  either  for  beginners,  or  those  more 
advanced  in  the  study,  two  Atlasses  have  been  prepared 
whereby  there  may  be  a  saving  in  the  expense.  Of  course,  in 
the  purchase,  one  will  be  governed  by  the  use  to  be  made  of 
it.  If  for  a  young  scholar,  the  small  one  is  sufficient ;  but  for 
older  ones,  the  larger  Atlas  is  more  proper. 

GOODRICH'S  LARGER  ATLAS. 

The  success  of  Goodrich's  Geography  has  encouraged  the 
publishers  to  comply  with  the  request  qf  several  teachers,  to 
supply  a  larger  Atlas  adapted  to  that  work.  Such  an  one  is  now 
respectfully  offered  to  the  publick,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  be 
found  adapted  to  the  views  of  those  whose  wishes  have  induced 
its  publicaiion.  The  Maps  are  executed  in  the  most  beautiful 
style  of  engraving,  and  all  on  a  larger  scale  than  in  the  Atlas 
to  any  School  Geography  now  before  the  publick. 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  the  questions  on  the  Map  in  Good- 
rich's Geography,  refer  the  pupils  to  the  small  Atlas;  but  it  is 
believed  they  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  places  in 
this  Atlas  where  the  answers  are  to  be  obtained. 

At  first  view  the  question  may  be  asked,  "Where  are  the 
Maps  of  North  and  South  America,  Asia  and  Africa  ?"  to  which 
may  be  answered,  that  the  plan  of  both  these  Atlasses  is,  to 
have  the  pupil  study  as  much  as  possible  on  the  Map  of  the 
World,  by  which  means  the  relative  positions  of  the  different 
parts  are  more  permanently  fixed  in  his  mind.  The  importance 
of  a  large  map  of  the  world,  is  generally  appreciated  by  tea- 
chers ;  and  it  must  strike  every  one  as  of  particular  importance, 
especially  at  the  outset  of  the  study,  that  the  scholar  should 
have  constantly  before  him  a  picture  of  the  whole  world,  and 
for  the  reason  above  given  ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason,  in  part, 
that  globes  are  so  much  to  be  preferred.  This  Map  of  the  World 
is  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  any  heretofore  published  ;  and  on 
[See  next  page  of  cover.] 
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eiamtnation  the  eountrie«  will  be  found  as  fully  delineated  as 
they  usually  are  on  separate  maps.  The  distinct  maps  could 
not  be  added  tritbout  an  increase  of  expense  disproportionate 
to  their  importance. 

THE  OUTLINE  MAP  OF  THE  WORLD,  has  received 
the  sanction  of  experience,  and  the  exercise  of  filling  it  up,  it 
is  thought,  will  materially  facilitate  the  progress  of  pupils,  and 
impress  the  positions  of  places  very  firmly  on  their  minds. 

THE  MAP  OF  OCEANICA  is  interesting,  as  including  the 
Immense  clusters  of  Islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  represent- 
ing the  relative  situations  of  Asia  and  America  in  a  different 
light,  showing,  as  it  were,  the  other  side  of  the  world.  This  is 
calculated  to  correct  the  false  impressions  which  the  pupil  im- 
bibes, from  seeing  these  countries  as  on  a  common  map,  where 
the  Western  coast  of  America  and  the  Eastern  coast  of  Asia 
appear  at  the  greatest  possible  distance  from  each  other. 

Q3^This  work  is  recommended  by  the  general  School  Com- 
missioners for  the  State  of  Vermont ;  and  although  it  has  not 
been  long  before  the  public,  is  already  in  extensive  use  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

II.  Historical  S(  Descriptive  Les- 

sonSi  embracing  sketches  of  the  History.,  Character,  and  Man- 
ners of  all  JVations :  designed  as  a  companion  to  Good- 
rich's., Woodbridge's.,  Morse's,  Smiley'* s,  and  other  School 
Geographies.    With  numerous  engravings. 

This  is  a  nerv  and  original  work,  not  only  as  respects  the 
matter  and  arrangement,  but  also  in  its  object,  which  is  to  teach 
the  history,  character  and  manners  of  nations  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  at  the  same  time  that  the  geography  is  taught.  It  is 
calculated  to  be  a  companion  to  the  Geography,  and  is  arran- 
ged in  the  same  order,  substituting  the  history,  character  and 
manners  for  the  geography  of  countries. 

It  is  the  object  of  Geography  to  teach  the  present  condition  of  the  World  ; 
it  is  the  province  of  History  to  go  back  and  deliniate  past  events.  Geogra- 
phy presents  us  with  pictures  of  countries  as  they  now  appear ;  History  tells 
us  what  has  happened  to  them  before.  It  is  according  to  the  natural  course 
by  which  knowledge  is  attained,  to  acquaint  a  child  first  with  the  subject  of 
Geography  ;  and  when  once  the  images  which  it  furnishes  are  in  the  mind,  the 
curiosity  is  excited  to  know  more.  You  tell  a  child  of  the  beauty  and  splen- 
dour of  Paris,  he  will  ask  how  it  became  so  ;  speak  to  him  of  Italy,  its  monu- 
ments and  its  rains,  and  he  will  be  curious  to  go  back  and  hear  of  the  age 
when  these  mighty  things  were  constructed. 

It  is  the  design  of  the  present  work  to  take  advantage  of  a  curiosity  thus 
excited,  to  instruct  the  pupil  in  the  grand  featmes  of  History.  When  he  has 
learned  from  the  map,  the  shape  of  countries,  the  relative  situation  of  places, 
the  course  of  rivers  and  the  position  of  mountains — when  he  has  gathered 
from  his  book  the  extent  of  nations  and  has  some  general  ideas  of  the  face  of 
countries,  productions  and  climates,  and  can  picture  to  himself  the  appear- 
ance, character  and  pursuits  of  the  inhabitants,  then  while  the  impressions 
are  distinct  and  the  interest  of  the  pupil  fresh,  it  is  proposed  to  give  him  the 
present  Tolume,  that  he  may  go  back  to  past  events  and  complete  the  pic- 
tares  of  tbs  world  and  its  inhabitants,  which  Geography  has  only  begun. 


It  is  believed  that  thk  method  will  not  only  be  a  suceessful  means  of  teach- 
ing the  Outlines  of  History,  but  that  it  will  at  the  same  time  contribute  to 
render  tlic  knovTled^^e  of  Geography  more  lasting  and  perfect,  and  by  thus 
connecting  the  two  studies,  facilitate  the  acquirement  of  each. 

A  work  like  the  present  has  long  been  needed  in  our  scbooli.  Whilst  al- 
most every  other  study  has  been  simplified,  and  every  means  used  to  render 
them  plain  and  easy  to  be  acquired.  History,  than  which  few  are  more  impor- 
tant, has  been  (till  lately)  in  a  great  measure  overluokcd.  Especially  in  our 
common  schools,  is  this  work  calculated  to  he  eminently  useful.  There  ars 
many — a  large  proportion  of  those  who  attend  them — who  have  not  the  op- 
portunity to  study  the  subject  of  History  particularly,  and  who,  therefore, 
obtain  but  a  limited  knowledge  of  this  important  branch.  Now  this  work  is 
calculated  to  remedy  this  deficiency— and  by  the  use  of  it,  many  will  obtain 
a  competent  knowledge  of  the  History,  Government,  Character  and  Manners, 
of  every  nation  and  people  on  the  globe,  who  otherwise  would  have  been  des- 
titute of  it. 

And  it  is  not  to  this  class  of  learners  alone  that  it  will  be  useful — but  to 
those  who  do  make  History  a  primary  study,  it  will  be  an  easy  and  pleasant 
introduction,  and  serve  to  prepare  them  the  better  to  understand  it  when 
they  come  to  attend  to  it  more  minutely,  as  they  will  then  perceive  what  rela- 
tion the  particular  parts  ha^^e  to  each  other,  and  thus  be  able  more  readily  to 
comprehend  the  whole  subject.  ' 

To  assist  the  teacher  in  examining  the  pupil,  appropriate  questions  are  pla- 
ced at  the  bottom  of  each  page — and  as  it  is  important  that  the  scholar  have 
distinct  ideas  of  the  Geography  of  countries  when  studying  their  History, 
there  are  geographical  questions  at  the  bead  of  each  article,  which  he  is  re- 
quired to  answer  before  he  proceeds. 

The  work  is  so  arranged  that  it  may  be  used  as  a  reading  book,  and  it  is 
thought  to  be  particularly  well  adapted  to  the  purpose,  as  it  presents  every 
advantage  of  variety  and  interest,  combined  with  much  information  and  profit. 
Another  advantage  in  using  this  for  a  reading  book  will  be,  that  the  scholar 
being  told  when  he  begins  that  after  each  article  is  read,  the  questions  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page  will  be  asked,  will  be  more  attentive,  and  thus  by  having 
his  attention  fixed,  he  will,  besides  learning  to  read,  gain  much  useful  histori- 
cal information. 

III.  SMITH'S  PRACTICAL  AND  MENTAL  ARITH- 

METICK. 

The  attention  of  teachers  is  respectfully  invited  to  this  work,  in  the  belief 
that  it  is  a  great  and  important  improvement,  embracing  all  that  is  valuable 
in  the  two  systems,  by  mental  process  and  the  use  of  the  slate.  It  is  the 
production  of  an  experienced  and  accomplised  instructor  of  youth  in  Provi- 
dence, who  has  availed  himself  of  observations  made  in  a  long  course  of  expe- 

I  rience.    Every  part  of  this  work  has  been  carefully  adapted  in  the  author's 

I  school. 

!  IV.  GOODRICH'S  HISTORY  UNITED  STATES. 

This  work  has  passed  through  more  than  thirty  editions,  and  for  the  purposes 
of  education,  unquestionably  stands  at  the  head  of  ail  works  of  the  kind.  It 
is  used  in  the  first  seminaries  in  the  United  States.  It  is  written  in  a  plain, 
easy,  and  intelligible  style  ;  its  arrangement  of  the  subject  is  clear  and  natu- 
ral, and  it  is  rendered  extremely  interesting  to  youth  by  the  introduction  of 
lively  anecdotes  and  narratives,  which  serve  to  illustrate  points  in  the  history. 

V.  GREENLEAF'S  GRAMMAR  SIMPLIFIED. 

This  work  is  recommended  by  the  President  and  Professors  of  sixteen  dif- 
ferent colleges,  and  is' calculated  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  Grammar  much 
easier  and  in  a  shorter  time  than  any  other  work  before  thepublick. 

VL  BASCOM'S  PENMANSHIP  &  WRITING  BOOK 

COMBINED. 


Thf  Geography  and  Atlas  here  offered  to  the  public,  are  thought  to  possess  the  following 

"  advantages: 


1  The  elementary  and  most  important  parts  of  Geog^raphy 
«rA  nut  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer ;  a  form  which  ex- 
pe'ieucrha  p  o^d  ^  more  successful  to  begumers  than 
^f.y  other.    They  are  also  distinguished  by  being  m  a  large 

'"2  Th?!iupil,  having  mastered  these  outlines,  is  led  through 
tVie'deuiils  of  the  subject,  which,  being  arranged  in  a  lucid  man- 
ner and  expressed  in  a  clear  and  natural  style,  he  will  easily 
understand,  and  readily  commit  to  memory. 

3  As  consequences  of  the  arrangement  and  style  of  the 
workiinstead  of  aversion  to  study,  and  the  bad  habi  of  being 
raiisfied  with  partial  and  half  formed  ideas,  which  are  the  result 
or  .  diff  nit  arrangement,  and  a  style  either  obscure,  or  above 
ine  CO  ...  rehension  of  youth-the  interest  of  the  pupil  will  be  ex- 
Tel  he  will  be  pleased  with  his  studies,  and  half  the  labour  of 

^  ih  g  and  learning  Geography  wiU  be  saved;  while  he  w^l, 
,j  t?;«  sime  Ume,  derive  more  distinct  views,  and  possess  him- 
m'  ;-.  lastingly,  of  more  facts,  than  by  the  common  method  of 

The  work  has  been  compiled  with  peculiar  care  in  re 
spect  to  the  selection  of  what  is  important,  and  the  rejection  of 
what  is  not  so  ;  that  the  pupil  may  be  required  only  to  employ 
his  time  and  efforts  upon  what  he  should  know  and  remember, 
and  not  waste  them  upon  what  is  of  httle  value. 

5  The  author  has  adopted  Malte  Brun's  5th  division  of  the 
earth,  under  the  title  of  Oceanica,  embracing  an  immense  num- 
ber of  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which,  on  account  of  their 
vast  population,  and  peculiar  moral  condition,  are  daily  ex 
citinff  a  deeper  interest  throughout  the  civilized  world. 

6  The  work  presents  South  America,  according  to  its  pre- 
sent political  divisions,  which,  it  is  well  known,  have  recently 
undergone  great  revolutions.  ,   .  + 

7  The  Review,  given  at  the  end  of  this  work,  is  thought  to 
be  of  particular  value.  After  having  committed  to  memory  the 
various  details  of  which  Geography  consists,  several  things  are 
vet  to  be  done  ;  to  ascertain  what  parts  of  these  details  have 
escaped  the  pupil's  memory,  that  he  may  review  them ;  to  teach 
him  how  to  arrange  these  details,  so  that  they  may  be  made 
practically  useful ;  to  strengthen  his  mind  by  givmg  exercise  to 
his  recollection,  and  powers  of  classification  ;  and,  lastly,  to 
adopt  some  method  by  which  the  knowledge  he  has  gained 
mav  be  long  preserved  in  his  memory.  An  attempt  to  accom- 
plish these  material  ends,  has-been  made  in  several  late  school 
Geographies,  by  recapitulating  the  details  of  Geography,  in 
General  Views.    This  certainly  is  an  important  step,  but  it  is 
only  repeating,  in  a  different  form,  what  the  pupil  has  already 
been  told,  and  has  committed  to  memory,  and  is  doing  for  him 
what  he  is  capable  of  doing  for  himself,  with  a  little  assistance. 
We,  therefore,  in  our  Review,  require  him,  by  a  series  of  interro- 


gations, to  collect  these  details  from  his  memory,  and  arrange 
them  into  classes.  This  is  done,  by  asking  him  in  the  first  place 
to  give  the  boundaries  of  North  America,  of  the  United  States, 
of  Europe,  of  Spain,  France,  and  of  the  other  countries  on  the 
globe  ;  thus  leading  him  through  the  whole  subject  of  bounda- 
■ies.  He  is  then  required  to  describe  the  face  of  the  country  in 
ihe  United  States,  in  France,  in  Spain,  &c.  In  this  manner,  he 
is  called  upon  to  take  up  the  several  subjects  of  soil,  climaley 
population,  religion,  character,  government,  mountains,  rivers, 
seas,  &c.,  and  trace  them,  one  by  one,  in  all  their  various  modes 
of  existence,  throughout  the  globe. 

That  this  Review  will  be  a  scrutinizing  test  of  the  scholar  s  pro- 
ficiency ;  that  it  will  lead  him  to  make  comparisons,  which  are 
the  foundation  of  inference  and  opinion,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
first  step  in  making  a  practical  use  of  knowledge  ;  that  it  will  in- 
vic'orate  his  mind  by  caUing  it  into  active  exertion ;  that  by  giving 
ne'w  associations  it  will  establish  the  subject  in  the  memory ;  and 
that  in  addition  to  all  this,  it  will  make  thotough  geographers, 
is  evid  'nt  at  a  single  view.  That  the  scholar  is  capable  of  doing 
what  this  review  requires  of  him,  extensive  as  the  plan  may 
seem  is  ascertained  from  experiment ;  in  truth,  the  perfectness 
and  facility  of  some  pupils  in  passing  through  it,  is  surprising ; 
many  indeed,  delight  in  an  exercise  which  only  invites  them 
to  a  vigorous,  but  not  disagreeable  employment  of  their 

8  We  may  also  claim  for  this  work  the  inferior  but  not  insig- 
nificant merits  of  neat  typographical  execution  and  cheapness. 
The  book  and  atlas  are,  to  say  the  least,  equal  to  others  m  pa- 
per and  print,  while  they  are  so  arranged  as  to  cost  but  two 
birds  of  the  price  of  other  works  as  extensive.    The  Atlas  is 
constructed  in  a  way  to  render  three  maps,  usually  embraced 
in  a  School  Atlas,  unnecessary.    By  having  a  very  superior 
map  of  the  World,  separate  maps  of  North  America,  South 
America,  and  Africa,  are  not  needed :  and  this  good  result  is 
obtained— the  pupil  is  necessarily  made  familiar  with  the  map 
of  the  world,  and  the  situation  of  its  lands  and  waters,  m  their 
relative  positions,  is  more  strongly  and  distinctly  impressed  on 
his  mind,  than  if  separate  portions  of  it  were  exhibited  m  a 
greater  number  of  separate  maps.        .  "     .  ^       ^  , 

9  These  are  beheved  to  be  the  points  in  which  this  Geography 
and  Atlas  are  peculiar.  In  some  respects  they  do  not  pretend 
to  originality ;  like  several  other  Geographies,  this  directs  the 
nuniltomake  great  use  of  the  maps,  thus  strengthening  Vis 
memory  by  associations  derived  from  visible  im.pre&sions  ,  p-u.  it 
has  followed  Goldsmith's  School  Geography,  which  led  ine 
way  in  giving  cuts  as  illustrations.  The  author  has  also  in- 
troduced into  the  book  a  classification  of  Mountains,  Rivers, 
•xnd  Towns,  which,  in  various  forms,  has,  for  several  yeari--,  hf^n 
I  adopted  bv  Geographers  in  Europe  and  America. 


